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more competent teachers. At present we are chop- 
ping wood with a dull axe. But instead of grinding 
the axe we step aside to chew tobacco and theorize. 
Teachers, when incompetent, are so principally be- 
cause they are ignorant. Our theorists are to 
blame. They try to dissipate the ignorance of 
teachers, not by teaching them one thing which they 
shall teach, but by teaching them how to teach 
all things that they do not know. 

I have the profoundest respect for historians and 
philosophers of education, themselves learned men 
in special fields . . . like the late Professors Payne 
and Hinsdale, and the Hon. William T. Harris, and 
the heads of educational departments in some of 
our great universities, but the sciolists who, ignorant 
of any art or science, dabble in all, — who walk up 
and down through our schools, prating of the 
science of education, as if there were yet any such 
science, and tempting aside the learner from learn- 
ing what is tried and fast in the subject that he 
would teach (be it history or Latin or English), 
to the pursuit of so-called laws, principles, methods, 
not yet concurred in by the wise, not yet possible 
to be derived from facts not yet ascertained, still 
less observed and systematized, — such sciolists do 
not command respect. We have sympathy for the 
poor girl whose instructor in pedagogy advised her 
to drop Greek and take Ventilation of the School 
Room. "I came to college to get an education", 
she replied, "not to get a teacher's certificate". 
. . . Most of the methods andt theories of the 
sciolists are fallacies of ignorance or personal con- 
ceit — what Bacon calls idols of the Cave. They 
waste the time of the earnest student ; they delude 
the incompetent into a profession that demands 
not so much' method as scholarship and innate ap- 
titude ; and they bewilder the schools with a maze 
of fallacies and ridiculous fads. C. K. 



ROBERT HERRICK : THE ENGLISH HORACE 

Robert Herrick has been styled by his critics, 
in their few sweeping generalizations about his 
classical learning, now the wearer of the vine- 
wreath of Anacreon, now the English Catullus, now 
a Martial. Moreover, besides these attempts to 
identify his personality with one or another of the 
old pagans, incidental references have been made 
to reminiscences in his verses of Ovid, Tibullus, 
Vergil, and Horace. But the longest discussions of 
his indebtedness to his classical predecessors (Mr. 
Edmund Gosse's account of his "antique sources", 
Dr. Alexander Grosart's pages on his "allusive 
reading"), have failed to point out Herrick's great- 
est debt. Gosse busies himself with disproving "a 
foolish statement that all the editors of Herrick 
have repeated, sheep-like, from one another, name- 
ly, that Catullus was his great example and model", 
maintaining that "in reality it would be difficult to 
name a lyric poet with whom he has less in common 
than with the Veronese, whose eagle-flights into the 
very noonday depths of passion, swifter than Shel- 
ley's, as flaming as Sappho's, have no sort of fellow- 
ship with the pipings of our gentle and luxurious 
babbler by the flowery brooks". And he goes on to 
declare that "no one carefully reading the Hespe- 
rides can fail to be struck with the extraordinary 



similarity they bear to the Epigrams of Martial, 
and the parallel will be found to run throughout 
the writings of the two poets, for good and for 
bad". Grosart is occupied with combating both of 
Gosse's comparisons, declaring that "the Carmina 
of Catullus, alike in their lyrical fervour and in- 
tensity, find more than 'fellowship' in much of the 
Hesperides", that "for once that Martial is sug- 
gested, Catullus is three times", and that "more 
than this — it is in the offensive Epigrams that had 
better be spared bodily that Herrick goes to Mar- 
tial". Now each of tnese critics is expressing at 
least half a truth, for Herrick not only had some- 
thing in his temperament which responded to the 
verve and thrill of Catullus's love-poetry, so that 
it was easy for him to imitate Catullus's Epithalamia 
and his poems on Lesbia's kisses and Lesbia's spar- 
row, but he was also temperamentally akin to Mar- 
tial in a certain coarse animalism and power of 
pungent satire which made him imitate the Roman's 
epigrams 1 . But the versatile Englishman easily 
turned off also Eclogues after Vergil and light 
verses inspired by the charming Greek Anacreontics. 
Yet his poetry was not predominantly colored by 
the one or the other. Far larger than to any of 
these was his debt to Horace; far more akin was 
he temperamentally to Horace than to Anacreon or 
Vergil, Catullus or Martial. This I hope to prove 
by showing certain interesting parallelisms between 
the lives and tastes of Herrick and Horace and 
by pointing out how much of direct allusion to 
Horace and imitation of him there is in Herrick's 
poetry. 

A brief review of the lives of the two poets may 
serve as a basis of comparison. Robert Herrick 
was born in 1591 of a family that dated back to 
the time of Henry the Third. In 1592 his father 
died suddenly. Herrick's mother lived until 1629. 
In 1607, he was bound apprentice for ten years to 
his uncle, a goldsmith, but apparently the contract 
was broken, as he was at Cambridge in 1613. He 
remained there until 1620, first at St. John's, then 
at Trinity; from this period fourteen letters are 
extant, written to his guardian uncle, virtually all 
on one theme, begging for speedy remittances from 
his tiny inheritance, and showing the financial straits 
in which the young man was placed during his uni- 
versity career. The years 1620-1629 were spent in 
London and it was in this period that Herrick 
knew Ben Jonson well. In the year 1629, the year 
in which his mother died, the poet turned priest and 
after taking orders received the living of Dean 
Prior in Devonshire. Even before he went to Dean 
Prior he had written verses and in 1635 he first 
appears in print anonymously in a booklet of poems 
on fairies. Also when Wit's Recreations appeared in 
1640, there were included in it sixty-two of the 

' See an article on Herrick and Martial by Professor Paul N 
Classical Philology, 5.189-202. 
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poems published afterwards in the Hesperides. As 
poet and preacher, Herrick continued in his living 
until the time of the Commonwealth. In 1647 he 
lost his parish and returned to London with uncon- 
cealed delight. Almost immediately, 1647-1648, he 
published the fruit of his past years' labors, the 
Hesperides and Noble Numbers. Much of the rest 
of his life is buried in oblivion, but it is certain 
that he returned to Dean Prior in 1662 and re- 
mained there until his death in 1674, obscure and 
unknown. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus, born in 65 B.C., was 
the son of a freedman who was a collector of taxes. 
Nothing is known of his mother, but the freedman 
father played an important part in the poet's life, 
as he gratefully acknowledges. While Horace was 
studying Greek literature and philosophy at Athens, 
Brutus came there, after the death of Caesar, and 
enlisted Horace among others of the Roman students 
for the struggle at Philippi. When the Republican 
cause was lost in that battle, Horace returned to 
Rome to find his father dead and his father's farm 
confiscated by Octavian. These were his dark days 
when without friends and virtually penniless he 
supported himself as a quaestor's clerk. But they 
did not last long, for the poetry which he began 
to write caught the attention of Vergil and Varius, 
who introduced him to Maecenas. In 33 B.C., that 
great patron of literature presented Horace with a 
small farm in the Sabine hills which gave him the 
means of support, a charming country home, and 
leisure to write. From this time until his death 
in 8 B.C., he divided his time between Rome and 
the country, leading a life rich in friendships and 
creative work. 

A comparison of the facts of these two lives 
shows at once, along with certain differences, strik- 
ing similarities. The parentage of the two men was 
very unlike, since, while Herrick had a flourishing 
family tree, Horace was the son of a man who had 
been a slave. Virtually nothing is known of the 
relations of the poets and their mothers, as Her- 
rick refers to his mother 'but once and Horace makes 
no mention of his, but Horace was more fortunate 
than Herrick in having his father for his com- 
panion and moral guide up to about his nineteenth 
year. Both poets had excellent educations, the 
best that the time could offer and rich in literary 
study. Each went through a period of financial 
worry, Herrick while he was a university student, 
Horace while he was serving as a quaestor's clerk. 
Each too had a period of uncongenial labor, Her- 
rick as apprentice to a goldsmith, Horace as a 
copyist or scriba. Both were indebted to patrons 
for moral and financial support and expressed that 
debt in verses, Herrick to the Earl of Pembroke 
and to Endymion Porter, among others, Horace to 
Maecenas. The environments of the lives of the 



two poets show also interesting parallels, divided as 
both were between the city and the country. Her- 
rick was in London from 1620-1629 and again from 
1647-1662, enjoying to the full the life of the city, 
especially Jonson's literary circle. Horace spent 
in Rome the period of his early education and the 
time of his secretaryship and during the rest of 
his life was there often as an honored guest in 
Maecenas's palace on the Esquiline, one of that 
literary circle whose friendly spirit and happy mood 
he so genially records. 

Both poets have left in their verses records of 
their lives in the country, but records colored with 
very different feeling, for Herrick openly expressed 
his dislike of Dean Prior while Horace had an in- 
tense love for his Sabine farm. It was on his 
departure from "dull" and "loathed" Devonshire 
that Herrick wrote the following poems 2 . 

London my home is: though by hard fate sent 
Into a long and irksome banishment; 
Yet since cal'd back; henceforward let me be, 
O native country, repossest by thee! 
For, rather than I'le to the West return, 
I'le beg of thee first here to have my Urn. 
Weak I am grown, and must in short time fall ; 
Give thou my sacred Reliques Buriall. 

The next is "to Dean-bourn, a rude River in 
Devon". 

Dean-bourn, farewell; I never look to see 

Deane, or thy watry incivility, 

Thy rockie bottome, that doth teare thy streams, 

And makes them frantick, ev'n to all extreames; 

To my content, I never sho'd behold, 

Were thy streames silver, or thy rocks all gold. 

Rockie thou art and rockie we discover 

Thy men; and rockie are thy ways all over. 

O men, o manners; there and ever knowne 

To be a Rockie Generation ! 

A people currish, churlish as the seas, 

And rude (almost) as rudest Savages: 

With whom I did, and may re-sojourne when 

Rockes turn to Rivers, Rivers turn to Men. 

Horace's descriptions of his Sabine farm are 
written in a very different tone. Indeed the key- 
note of them might be his own phrase, satis beatus 
unicis Sabinis 3 . He tells how the spot is surrounded 
by mountains, broken only by vistas that admit 
glimpses of the rising and the setting sun; how 
oak and ilex give him their shade, how a spring 
of pure water is near 4 , and how over the villa 
towers tall pine, dedicated to Diana, guardian of 
mountains and of groves 6 . This is really the land 
of his heart's desire, for he avows, "This was ever 
in my prayers: a plot of ground, not large, where 
there should be a garden, a spring near the house, 
and a bit of woodland", and he adds gratefully, 
"The gods have blessed me even beyond this. All 
is well. I ask for nothing more". 

Different as they are in their view-points of 

2a. ? 33 ; I-.48- The references are to the complete Poems of Robert 
Herrick, edited by A. B. Grosart. ««" 

• C. 2. 18.14. * Epp. 1. 16. 1-16. » C. 3.32. 
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Dean Prior and the Sabine farm, Herrick and 
Horace give many details of their life in the 
country which show surprisingly similar tastes and 
interests. Each had a favorite servant who appeared 
in his verse. Herrick's homely and cozy little 
verses Upon Prudence Baldwin show genuine af- 
fection for the maid "by good luck sent" : 
These Summer-Birds did with thy master stay 
The times of warmth ; but then they flew away ; 
Leaving their Poet (being now grown old) 
Expos'd to all the comming Winters cold. 
But thou, kind Prew, did'st with my fates abide, 
As well the Winters, as the Summers Tide : 
For which thy love, live with thy master here 
Not one, but all the seasons of the yeare". 
The epitaph written after her death is exquisite : 

In this little Urne is laid 
Prewdence Baldwin (once my maid), 
From whose happy spark here let 
Spring the purple Violet 7 . 

Horace's slave Davus is not the subject of deli- 
cate lyrics, but is Horace's interlocutor in a Sermo 
cast in the form of a dialogue 8 , who uses the freedom 
of speech which Roman slaves enjoyed at the 
Saturnalia to criticise frankly his master. The 
slave's shrewd comments on Horace's inconsisten- 
cies and lack of moral freedom make him an in- 
teresting character and the picture of the relation 
between him and his master shows the greatest 
friendliness. 

Neither Herrick nor Horace ever married, a 
fact which conditioned much of the nature of their 
country life besides explaining a certain philander- 
ing in their poetry. Herrick's love lyrics are ad- 
dressed to Julia, Silvia, Perilla, Perenna, Anthea, 
Lucia, Biancha, Corinna, and Dianeme ; in Horace's 
Odes appear Lydia, Leuconoe, Glycera, Chloe, 
Barine, Asterie, Lyce, Lyde, Tyndaris, Phyllis, and 
Cinara. For both poets there seemed to be a 
safety in numbers and their verse is none the less 
exquisite because it is so far removed from intense 
passion. And surely Herrick in these gay trifles to 
many maids is more of a philandering Horace than 
an ardent Catullus who poured out his heart to 
one name. 

Both poets had a lively interest in the country 
people who lived near them and in the country 
rites. Herrick describes May-pole dances and early 
morning maying, Harvest Home and Hock-cart, 
Wassails and Wakes, Christmas revellings 

and Holydayes 
On which the young men and maids meet 
To exercise their dancing feet : 
Tripping the comely country Round, 
With Daffadils and Daisies crowned*. 
Horace tells of his country neighbor coming in 
to dinner and entertaining him with the fable of 
the country and the city mouse 10 , describes too 
such country ceremonies as the Faunalia, when 
the whole countryside turns out into the grassy 

•a.8o-8i. 'a.J68. 8 Scrm. 2.7. » 3214. 10 Serm. a. 



meadows to make holiday and even the hard-worked 
ditch-digger dances on the hated earth". 

Both Herrick and Horace delighted in flowers 
and Herrick's pages are full of the color of prim- 
roses, daffodils, violets, pansies, roses, lilies, while 
Horace is suited in one mood by the simple myrtle, 
in another loves the flowers of the rose, all too 
short-lived. Both poets watched and enjoyed ani- 
mals, but Horace gives no such list of pets as 
Herrick enumerates. He gives rather pictures of 
animals intended for sacrifice, little tawny calf with 
white spot on its forehead, or by some flash-light 
simile shows a startled fawn standing by its mother 
in the trackless forest. 

In addition to these points of resemblance in 
their private life, the attitudes of the poets towards 
certain large questions of the times suggest com- 
parisons. Both lived in a period of political revo- 
lution. Herrick was consistently a royalist in spite 
of the Commonwealth and manifested in his poems 
thorough admiration of the Charleses as well as 
sorrow over the trouble in the Kingdom. Horace 
fought on the side of the Republic at Philippi, 
showed in his poetry keen admiration for Cato Uti- 
censis, "the last of the Republicans", and only 
gradually became reconciled to the new regime of 
imperial rule under the tactful influence of Maecenas 
and his own witnessing of the blessings of peace 
for the nation, but his poems in praise of Augustus 
and his step-sons are at the last as completely en- 
thusiastic as those of heirick to the English mon- 
archs. 

In their attitude towards religion, the two poets 
seem at first very far apart, for Horace had noth- 
ing of the priest about him and in the poems that 
most directly voice his views seems to be a rational- 
ist in his attitude towards the supernatural, but there 
is surely something of the same conventional tone 
in the distinctly religious poems of the two men. 
Herrick's Noble Numbers are trite in church phras- 
eology, cold and labored, written under the depres- 
sion of the cloth. Horace's hymns to the gods are 
ceremonial and aesthetically beautiful, but un- 
touched by deep religious emotion, indeed are dis- 
tinctly felt to be in formal support of Augustus's 
policy of revival of the old Roman religion. A 
still broader resemblance between the two men ap- 
pears in the kinds of poetry which they wrote. 
Herrick's verses fall into three groups : pure lyrics, 
satirical epigrams, and the religious pieces entitled 
Noble Numbers. Horace's work consists of lyrics 
(The Odes), 'satires', some of which might roughly 
correspond in tone to Herrick's epigrams, and the 
epistles, many of which are philosophical in char- 
acter and as distinctly a different field for Horace 
as were the Noble Numbers for Herrick. 

Such are the resemblances between the facts of the 
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two poets' lives, the features of their temperaments, 
the style of their work. More certain proof of 
Herrick's literary kinship to Horace may be found 
in his actual indebtedness to Horace's poetry — 
a debt varying from acknowledged translation of 
whole ode to chance phrase or word in solution in 
his verse. 

Familiar is Herrick's rendering of A dialogue 
betwix't Horace and Lydia. In theme eminently 
suited to Herrick's own genius, this light-hearted 
lovers' quarrel receives graceful and charming 
treatment at his hands and his four line strophe, in 
spite' of its rhyming couplets, produces not un- 
successfully the effect of the original. Another 
poem which shows conspicuous Horatian influence 
is typical of Herrick's method of using his prototype. 
This is the one on his age, dedicated to his pecu- 
liar friend, Mr. John Wickes, under the name of 
Posthumous. Seven of the first stanzas of this 
poem contain imitations of Horace. In the first, 
besides the name Posthumous, the first four lines 
are taken from Horace, C. 2. 14. 1-4: 

Ah Posthumous ! Our years hence flye 
And leave no sound ; nor piety, 

Or prayers, or vow 
Can keep the wrinkle from the brow. 
The last two lines are from another ode, 1. 28. 
19-20: 

None, Posthumous, co'd ere decline 
The doome of cruel Proserpine. 
The second stanza returns to C. 2. 14. 21-24, the 
first three lines being virtually direct translation : 
The pleasing wife, the house, the ground 
Must all be left, no one plant found 

To follow thee 
Save only the Curst-Cipresse tree. 
The third and fourth stanzas have imbibed part 
of C. 4. 7: 

We see the Seas 
And moons to wain ; 
But they fill up their ebbs again : 

But vanisht, man 
Like to a Lilly-lost, nere can, 
Nere can, repullulate, or bring 
His dayes to see a second spring. 
But on we must, and thither tend, 
Where Anchus and rich Tullus blend 
Their sacred seed. 
The fifth stanza is indebted to C. 2. n for 
Crown we our Heads with Roses then, 
And 'noint with Tirian Balm. 
The sixth stanza owes the "roofs of Cedar" and 
Baiae to C. 2. 18. The "shining salt-seller" of the 
next stanza comes from C. 2. 16 and the line "We'le 
eate our Beane" surely is a reminiscence of Horace's 
famous bean that was the kinsman of Pythagoras 
and helped to make a feast fit for gods. Here then 
in seven stanzas of one poem are seven quotations 
from Horace or allusions to his poetry. 
Vassar College. ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT. 

(To be concluded.) 



REVIEW 

Cicero's Letters. Selected and edited by Ernst Riess. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. (1910). Pp. 
59 + 396- 6b cents. 

This book is intended for freshmen. It belongs 
to a series which undertakes to combat the tempta- 
tion of translations by furnishing such commentaries 
on the Latin works read in colleges as younger 
students require for the interpretation of the text, 
without the usual erudite or pedantic superfluities 
that only bewilder the undergraduate. Dr. Riess 
urges the reading of Cicero's letters by freshmen on 
the ground that "after the mainly grammatical 
treatment of Latin in the secondary school, the 
students need most to be awakened to the fact 
that the Roman authors were men of flesh and 
blood". He believes that the students' acquaintance 
with the Ciceronian Age gives a toC <tt&>. It would 
be easy to add other reasons, but perhaps no con- 
siderations will entirely remove the prejudice in 
favor of beginning the college course with some 
formal prose work. Dr. Riess's book is made up 
of 49 pages of introduction, 267 pages of text, and 
120 pages of notes. There are, besides, tables show- 
ing the traditional numbering of each letter of the 
selection and an index of important proper names. 

The amount of text included is so large (more 
letters are given than in Watson's ponderous vol- 
ume) that the instructor will be called upon to 
make a further selection for himself— perhaps not 
so much a burden as an opportunity. It is between 
seven and eight times as great as the text of the 
Cato Maior, nearly twice as great as the combined 
twenty-first and twenty-second 'books of Livy. Of 
the 16b letters, 44 are from the collection Ad 
Atticum, two from the Ad Quintum Fratrem group. 
In the selections from the Ad Familiares there are 
twenty letters from fourteen writers other than 
Cicero, and letters from Cicero to thirty-five differ- 
ent persons. It will be inferred from these figures 
that the various sides of Cicero's correspondence 
are well represented, and a closer examination of 
the contents of the book will justify the inference. 
Dr. Riess has made his choice with discrimination 
and discretion. Occasionally, indeed, one may dis- 
agree with him: for instance, regarding Quint. Frat. 
1.1. If the length and the style of this letter do 
not constitute a sufficient objection to including 
it in such a selection, then perhaps the similar 
essay-letter of Quintus, the Commentariolum Peti- 
tionis, ought also to have been given a place. The 
order of the letters is, of course, chronological. 

The introduction treats these subjects: History 
of Letter-writing down to the Time of Cicero, 
Cicero's Letters (with brief biographies of his cor- 
respondents of his own household, and of Atticus, 
Caelius, and Trebatius), The Extant Collection,' 
Writing a Letter in Antiquity, Language and Style 



